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of certain phases of primitive or tribal society, such as the clan, totemism, 
religion, and property, as illustrated especially in the American Indians 
and the natives of Australia. The final chapter is an attempt to trace 
the main steps in the transition from tribal to civil society, with his- 
torical examples when possible. Each chapter is followed by a list of 
authorities on the subjects treated. 

The generous scope of the book makes it necessary that the treatment 
of each topic be brief. The chief weakness is a lack of coherence, and of 
a critical estimation of the various topics and their interrelation. The 
last chapter especially is disappointing, as, after devoting special chapters 
to the factors influencing development, one would expect to see them 
worked into the developmental scheme, instead of the old single-line 
development, though the author does say that we must not think of 
the agricultural stage, "as always following upon the nomadic." Some 
of the theories also seem a little far-fetched, as when the neolithic culture 
is explained as due to conditions brought about by the advance of the 
ice sheet, when it is generally admitted that the latter part of the paleo- 
lithic age is postglacial. One would also like to know the authority for 
the statement that the food of paleolithic man was "mainly uncooked." 

The diagram on p. 228 gives the Polynesians as an offshoot of the 
black race, which is incorrect, and also does not correspond to the text. 
The characteristic of kinky hair is not "more extreme" in Australia 
than in Africa (p. 213). The head form is given too much weight in the 
racial classification where it is made equally characteristic with color 
and hair. 

Some might take exception to a number of other things, but the book 
on the whole gives a fairly accurate summary of the chief topics treated, 
and is of distinct value in showing the field to be covered, and the neces- 
sity of a broad and comprehensive knowledge in the treatment of social 
development. 

A. B. Lewis 

Field Museum op Natural History 



Directory of Speakers on Municipal Problems. 

This book suggests a program for greater New York, and is published 
by the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. This admirable syllabus of lec- 
tures is very suggestive not only for the problems of New York City, 
but for other communities in the nation. It deserves attention. 

C. R. Henderson 
University of Chicago 



